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AN OLD-TIME PHILISTINE 



REV. GEORGE F. GENUNG, D.D. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 



There is a particular and definable state of society which discloses 
what in modern parlance we call the " philistine, " just as it is a 
definite attitude toward that society of which his philistinism is 
an expression. If the term as applied to things of the spirit is a 
synonym for impenetrableness and obscurantism, then there must 
be implied a condition of light and culture with which that impene- 
trableness comes into relation. The study of the philistine 's character 
is the study, not of an isolated figure, but of a form standing out 
against a given background and setting; it is the survey of the man 
together with the world of greater intelligence to which he stands 
related. While the realm of idealism which is above him and beyond 
his comprehension cannot be said to have made him what he is, 
it nevertheless gives him his name and furnishes the light by which 
we become aware of his idiosyncrasy as a philistine; it is only as 
a part of a definite and complex world that he becomes known to us. 

As to any conscious attitude to the world of larger culture, this 
would no doubt be impossible for the merely impenetrable mind 
dwelling in its outer darkness, unless that world presented something 
which it could observe on its own level. Being incapable of compre- 
hending the true inner nature of that culture which is beyond him, 
the philistine, even when awakened to active interest, cannot attain 
to a just criticism of that alien world. What he sees of that world, 
for the most part, are the unlovely traits that are exhibited by its 
apes and parvenus, the inconsistencies, the affectations, or accidental 
perversions of its real nature which protrude out into the world of his 
vision. So far as he is aware of it at all, he is aware of the higher 
culture only as something insincere and unreal, or something useless 
and enervating. His criticism therefore, when he indulges in it 
at all, is a criticism, not of culture as such, but of unreality and 
dilettantism; if he is awakened to reaction, he is found standing out 
in all the robustness of an indignant conscience against shams and 
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futilities, which to his narrowed perception seem to have taken 
complete possession of that world of light and leading to which 
the simple look for a pattern of better things. 

When therefore philistinism makes its ignorance a matter of 
boasting, advancing from impenetrableness to active protest, it 
may often be found that the light and culture which it so con- 
tentedly finds beyond its reach is one that is largely suffused with 
pretension, so that its own lack of appreciation may be avowed 
with self-respect. In fact, the philistine as aggressive and self- 
justifying may generally be seen advocating simply the rights of 
the common conscience and of the common outlook upon life, as 
discredited by a domineering knowledge which is pervaded by 
pretense, and a patronizing spirituality which has degenerated 
into sham. In other words, when philistinism becomes vocal, then 
somewhere culture has become artificial and insincere. 

That enigmatical scripture character, Agur the son of Jakeh, 
whose discourse is found in the thirtieth chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs, is capable, as I conceive, of being most satisfactorily inter- 
preted as a philistine sounding his note of protest against the monop- 
olizing by the super-enlightened of the right to vocal utterance in 
the world. The culture which furnished the motive for his reaction 
was a culture that differed from that of more modern times in that 
it was almost exclusively ethical and religious. Art and science 
may be said to have had practically no existence except as hand- 
maids of religion. And the thing that was novel and reaction- 
provoking about the times was that religion itself was beginning to 
be presented as a culture or candidate for appreciation rather than 
as an authoritative compeller of human conduct. The stern impera- 
tives of religion in the character of law, or Mosaic precept, though 
perhaps not yet published in the written completeness of our penta- 
teuchal legislation, had nevertheless long been a familiar and accepted 
form of appeal to the conscience. The prophet with his, "Thus 
saith the Lord," now winning respect by his intrepid faithfulness, 
now entangled in the snare of professionalism and venality, but 
always standing for divine authority, had for generations been a 
familiar figure as the exponent and promulgator of religion. But 
now there was arising a new form of appeal which was more like 
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the appeal that culture or science makes to the human mind: not 
the official commandment of authority, but the wayside invitation 
of wisdom or reason. Grounding itself on experience and on moral 
perception, it found a revelation of certain grades of truth in God's 
world itself as put upon principles of common-sense. Religion, 
in this guise of chokmah, or "wisdom," called on men not now to 
surrender the will to a sovereign, but to share a point of view with a 
teacher. Thus it came as a culture for its disciple to participate 
in, and unless he had eyes to see he could not make it his own. More- 
over, just in proportion as he failed of complete sympathy with the 
teaching presented to him, he would be repelled by the brilliant 
and fanciful speculations which would often attach themselves to 
the truth as this was advocated by awakened and enthusiastic minds. 
Especially if there was a note of unreality or hypocrisy in the teach- 
ing which sought his assent, the philistine would be driven the more 
fervently, in the name of the common conscience, to repel the advances 
of the higher culture as an assault on his sincerity. 

This old philistine, who calls himself more uncultured than 
anyone else, designates his discourse as a massa, or "prophet's 
deliverance." This term — literally "lift- up" or "burden" — appro- 
priated in Scripture from the time of Isaiah onward to the utterances 
of prophets or divine spokesmen, has been taken as implying some- 
thing supernaturally revealed or divinely oracular in the message; 
and that Agur, who disclaims even ordinary human culture and 
penetration, much more the knowledge of the holy ones, should 
put forth his product under the consecrated label, is a circumstance 
quite beyond the interpretative power of mere literalism. That 
the term appears to be used, here and at the beginning of the next 
chapter, of a merely human utterance is taken as altogether excep- 
tional. Not finding in the discourse enough of the oracular or 
prophetic to justify the use of the term in its supernatural meaning, 
some would make it a proper name, and so give it no meaning at all 
that needs to be accounted for. In accordance with this handy 
resource of despair one may read of Agur the son of Jakeh of Massa, 
that unknown country of which Lemuel, under similar stress of 
conjecture, is found to be the king. 

But that the term should need to be taken as carrying the idea of 
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prediction or supernatural disclosure is by no means clear. Ety- 
mologically it means simply the act of "lifting up" the voice; and 
though it was first appropriated by the prophets because these were 
the first public speakers, it no doubt designated, in the popular 
usage, the form which any orator might employ, and carried only 
that degree of supernatural connotation which the commonly heard 
public utterances themselves justified. The fact is, there can hardly 
have failed to establish itself in common usage, in the time of Israel 's 
greatest intellectual activity, a general term for the public discourse 
of a prophet or preacher. No name would be more likely to be 
appropriated to these discourses than this term massa, or " lift- up. " 
In the time of Jeremiah it was abused and by him discredited in its 
inspirational sense; and by the time of Agur and Lemuel, which 
was somewhat later, it may easily have fallen to the humdrum use of 
designating the homily of every prophet or prophetaster who wore the 
clerical garb, with nothing implied as to its transcendent value beyond 
its conventional form, any more than there is in our word " sermon. " 

Our author employs another term which we need to study in 
its ordinary as well as its exceptional use, that we may realize the 
vigor of his philistine championship of the common outlook upon 
life. It is the peculiar Hebrew word n'um, which we cannot trans- 
late more exactly than by the word "utterance," though in our 
English Bible it is generally represented by the verb "saith. " The 
word is allied, etymologically, to the soothsayer's act of muttering 
or whispering, and always refers to something more momentous 
than an ordinary human locution. The great bulk of its occurrences 
is in the phrase "utterance of Jehovah," or "saith the Lord," as 
employed by the prophets. It became so characteristic of the pro- 
phetic style that Jeremiah in one place denounces those false prophets 
who "take" their tongues and murmur "utterance;" that is, speak 
oracularly. In a few cases, however, the word is used of some 
weighty deliverance or inspired message from a human or earthly 
source; and these are the occurrences which are especially inter- 
esting as throwing light on Agur's use of the term here. In one 
very interesting passage in the Psalms the transgression of the wicked 
is said to put forth an "utterance," not through the medium of 
vocal sound, but in the profoundly disturbed heart of the Psalmist 
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himself. "The total impression of the wicked man's criminality 
on my heart is that there is no fear of God before his eyes. " When 
such utterance is simply predicated of a mortal, as when Balaam 
says, "Utterance of the man of the closed eye," or David on his 
death-bed, "Utterance of the man who was exalted," it is evidently 
intended to introduce some elemental deliverance, or some essen- 
tially representative expression of all that is deepest and most divine 
in the speaker. In every case save this of Agur's there is appended to 
the word "mortal" or "man" some attribute of rank, or condition 
of prophetic exaltation which may indicate his right to speak oracu- 
larly, and thus justify his use of the term "utterance." For Agur's 
purpose, however, no such recommendation is thought necessary; for 
surely we cannot regard the designation of the men to whom the words 
were spoken, namely, Ithiel and Ucal — supposing this a possible ren- 
dering — as any such appended justifying attribute of the speaker. 

In this deliverance of the old philistine, then, the mortal or man 
stands forth alone, and if any added weight or emphasis is needed to 
justify his speaking as an oracle, it must be found in the author's 
respect for common humanity. He means to use the word "man" 
so as to make it weighty. He would be taken as asserting the right 
of the common, unschooled man to be heard, and that by virtue of 
his having an understanding capable of receiving and delivering to 
mankind a message of value. With his profound reverence for the 
real in all human life — and divinely real because divinely ordered — 
our philistine styles his massa the message oj the plain man. 

And now, taking this emphatic championship of the common 
point of view as a symptom, we are led to inquire what quality of 
the current teaching, what temper of the prevalent intellectual life, 
could have provoked such a reaction, or furnished the occasion for 
such an outburst of lay protest. This protest appears to be a reaction 
against too much knowledge or top-heavy assertion. Not without 
its mood of challenge to the cocksure to show the source of their 
knowledge, it nevertheless takes principally the form of philistinism 
or profession of an individual rudeness which has wearied itself 
out trying to attain the illuminated point of view, and which ironically 
concedes the legitimacy of the more talented and cultured ethereal 
sphere. While this philistinism does not name any particular doctrine 
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in the repertoire of the pretentious which is its pet aversion, it never- 
theless characteristically shrinks from rash assertion in regard to high 
matters, and retires into an eagerly held sincerity which it feels it can 
maintain only on a basis of common perception. 

"This is the message of the. plain man," says this author as we 
paraphrase him: "I have tried hard enough, God knows; God 
knows I have strained until I am wholly used up, to attain the point 
of view from which these high things may be clear to me. It must be 
that I am a great deal duller than ordinary people ; I can hardly claim 
to stand on a level with sensible men, for, to speak truth, I have not 
mastered 'wisdom, ' nor acquired the knowledge of the ' holy ones. ' " 

It appears, then, that in that intellectually active age there was 
a great exuberance of teaching which claimed to be divine, and 
yet which failed to verify itself at the level of the common man 
and so left him, when he tried sincerely to enter into it, wholly con- 
fused and discouraged. This teaching was gradually shaping 
itself into a cult of chokmah, or "wisdom," and of holy illumination, 
having its disciples and its cultured kingdom of heaven from which 
by its very suspension in the air it excluded the plain, unsophis- 
ticated people who desired to see truth for themselves from their 
station on the solid ground. Agur, posing as spokesman for this 
bourgeois multitude, at first cowers and shrinks into an abject con- 
fession of utter brutishness as his implied condition, if the pretentious 
claims of the chokmah cult are true. But that this mood of self- 
depreciation is ironically assumed is evident from the fact that he 
soon emerges from it to put forth the challenge: "How then, for- 
sooth, have these teachers come by their knowledge ? " 

"After all," he says, "who has ever gone up to heaven to find 
out these astounding things, and come back again? The one who 
knows so much must surely be great enough to be duplicating the 
acts of the Almighty! Has he then gathered the winds in his fists, 
or shut the waters in his cloak, or established all the bounds of the 
earth ? Perhaps, seeing he knows so much, he can tell us something 
of the family history and privacy of the Being whom his familiarity 
so belittles and vulgarizes. " 

There was something in the prevailing literary taste of the period, 
so far as this was represented by the religious teachers, which irri- 
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tated the man of common-sense and caused him to question the 
source and verifiableness of their knowledge. There is the hint 
that the age is going too far into the realm of the fanciful. While 
perhaps not intending to imply any disparagement of real wisdom 
and of real holy illumination, our author seems to imply that the 
popular purveyors of religious teaching under these august cate- 
gories are making rash excursions into regions beyond what mortals 
can legitimately pretend to have explored. There are not wanting 
signs in other places that in that period of extraordinary activity 
which produced the Wisdom literature the great rush of new ideas, 
like new wine, now and then stimulated the human intellect to an 
audacity to which the conservative felt bound to call a halt. The 
Book of Job is a prolonged arraignment of that puny conceit of 
knowledge which presumed censoriously to interpret the mysterious 
ways of Providence in terms of individual desert; and it ends with 
a series of ironical questions very much in the vein of Agur's chal- 
lenge of speculative futility here. The doctrine of personal immor- 
tality and its attendant rewards and punishments, never clearly 
discerned in earlier parts of the Old Testament, was beginning 
to rise above the horizon and to exert an immensely stimulative 
power on human speculation, calling forth, no doubt, in those of 
livelier imagination occasional feats of circumstantial exposition 
worthy of one who had gone up to heaven and descended. The 
Book of Ecclesiastes with its insistent question, "Who knoweth the 
spirit of man, whether it goeth upward?" and its passionate asser- 
tion, "All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again, " seems to reflect in some sense the reaction of a healthy 
mind against a prevalent fascination with other-world speculation 
which was proving unpractical and visionary. Whether under 
foreign influence or not, speculation soon emerged into a full-fledged 
doctrine of angels with their names and ranks, as we see indicated 
in the books of Daniel and Enoch; and soberer prophetism, under 
pressure of historic reverses, took refuge in apocalyptic visions and 
symbols, and the recompenses of an other-world resurrection. 

Our stout questioner of unearthly knowledge is not without 
his firm belief in a " word of God, " and to this he appeals as the norm 
for all useful and vital revelation. Falling back on his recollection 
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of the earlier psalms, he says: "Every word of God is tried; a 
shield is he to those who trust in him. " He goes on to caution the 
teacher, as if this Scripture itself defined the limits of the sure as 
distinguished from the baseless in the apprehension of the divine: 
"Add thou not to his words, lest he decide in thy case and thou be 
found in error." What is this "word of God" to which appeal is 
made as the norm and limit of all true revelation ? 

It is so easy to follow along the channels of modern usage and 
assume that Agur is counseling his religious teacher to confine him- 
self to what he finds in the Bible, that it is only by an effort that 
we bring ourselves to see that such an understanding of the times 
is hardly admissible. How much canonical Scripture Agur had to 
fall back upon we do not know; at least, whatever divine teaching 
there was, he must have felt himself to be in the midst of it; as 
wisdom and holy knowledge was lifting up its cry everywhere, and 
he surely cannot be placed at so late a date as to have attained to 
the conception of a closed canon and a God from whom no new 
revelation of truth was to be expected. 

While no doubt the word to which our philistine appealed was 
conceived of as revealed truth, it is not clear that he meant to dis- 
tinguish between that and knowledge acquired by the unaided 
human reason. It does not appear to have been the way of teachers 
in those days to boast of what the human mind could find out without 
the aid of God, but rather to seek to authenticate their utterances 
by professing a participation in the divine mind. Where all religious 
teaching made the pretension of being divine, the natural counsel 
would be, not so much to abandon human reason for revealed 
knowledge, as to seek the criteria of true as distinguished from false 
revelation. 

Nor does our author seem to consider a disclosure divine in pro- 
portion to the extraordinary illumination possessed by the one through 
whom it is promulgated. It is somewhat refreshing to hear this old 
philistine, who calls himself more brutish than any man, referring 
the super-illuminated to the word of God as something of which 
he himself has sufficient command to test their pretensions and 
call them back to sanity. There is something divine in the outlook 
of the plain man when this is sincere and whole-hearted, so that,. 
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however homely it appears when applied to common duties, it con- 
stitutes a norm and a limit beyond which religious teaching cannot 
go except on peril of being found in the wrong. 

What, then, is this testing and limiting word of God as it was 
conceived of by one to whom that word presented itself, not as 
something completed, but as something current? Observe what 
our philistine says about it. And here we resort again to para- 
phrase, that the implications contained in the sententious old Hebrew 
apophthegm which he quotes may be rendered visible. 

"A saying," he says," to be attested as divine, must be verifiable; 
it must be transmutable into character in such a way as to prove the 
God who gave it a defense, a preserver of the believer's truest 
safety and integrity. " 

Observe that the author is placing the test of the divine, not away 
back in the prophet's or teacher's self-consciousness, not at the 
judgment seat of the critic or the official censor, but at the point of 
reception or application. The truth has not really come to the 
birth as the word of God until it has completed its rounded existence 
in terms of assent and salutary response. Even the unlettered 
must see in it some vital contact with character at his level, some 
proposition which he can conceivably prove by safely living it, if 
it is to be the word of God to him. 

And so it is in keeping with this conception of the word as uni- 
versally verifiable that our author delivers his warning to the pre- 
tentious and fanciful. That warning is not a minatory fulmination, 
like that of the author of the Apocalypse at the end of his sublime 
vision: "If any man shall add unto these words, God shall add 
unto him the plagues which are written in this book." Here in 
Agur's protest we are at the level of the common man, and we are 
dealing with the word as it makes itself immediately useful in shaping 
the exigencies of life into character. The warning is not a curse, 
but a caution, and it strikes the sympathetic reader with the homely 
force of genuine humor. It says: "Add thou not to his words, 
lest he decide in thy case, and thou be made a liar;" which is in 
effect: "Do not get too far beyond the practically verifiable truth 
of common life, lest the very nature of things give a decision in your 
case which will leave you committed to an absurdity." More 
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racy, perhaps, of modern provincial and philistine life, but hardly 
more pointed is the familiar present-day injunction to the cocksure 
and dogmatic: "You might better not know quite so much, than to 
know so many things that aren't so." 

But there is more belonging to this champion of reality than 
simply the barbarian impulse of opposition which is called forth by 
the presence of the uncongenial. Being a deeply religious man, 
he has God so intimately near that his dearest wish shapes itself 
spontaneously into a prayer. The thing which the plain man wants 
most, the request which expresses the desire of his deepest being, 
is stimulated into utterance by the presence of infinite Truth and 
Purity. Characteristically there is a trace of the philistine reaction, 
especially in the first petition which expresses an abhorrence of 
shams; and perhaps it is the very dislike of the perfunctory and 
the unfelt in the supplications which he has heard around him that 
restricts Agur's prayer to the meager content and the homely material 
interest which we find here. It is almost as if, in his reaction against 
what seem to him the insincerities of the artificial and sophisticated life 
with which he is surrounded, he had determined to make his prayer 
a real asking, and for those things only which he is sure that his 
unperverted being needs and desires. Religion as the godward 
glance of the everyday experience rather than as a supplementary 
growth upon the life, or as an act of repair and setting right, finds 
expression in this prayer from the ordinary plain man 's level. 

"Two things," says he, "I ask of thee; keep them not back 
from me before I die. Vanity and the word of falsehood remove 
far from me." 

This is the first wish; and the second unifies itself into a desire 
for that moderate allotment of fortune which is secure from the 
temptations alike of extreme luxury and extreme destitution: "Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me my share of food; lest I be 
full and renounce thee, and say, Who is Jehovah ? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and violate the name of my God. " 

Here is an expression of the common man's religion everywhere. 
That religion in its readiest self-consciousness and its sincerest 
expression is usually little else but a reaction against the common 
inconsistencies of society, its activity a censorship of morals, its 
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scheme of life the undisputed customs of accepted ethical practice. 
What is the plain man's attitude to God as he becomes conscious 
of it through the stimulus of contrast ? What is the one attribute 
in his own uneducated soul which he would preserve unharmed 
whatever else may be sacrificed, that his God may not be to him a 
consuming fire of condemnation ? It is his intellectual integrity. 
His best oblation before God is a heart of perfect genuineness. 

"First of all, let me be truthful; remove far from me unreality 
and lies. I have nothing to say against those who see farther into 
high things than I do; I am no doubt very stupid and unlearned. 
But until I can see these things for myself I cannot say, 'These are 
my views,' nor parade myself in the simulated raptures of those who 
pretend to high experience. Nor can I profit by the pronouncements 
of the holy ones, accepted as so much expert testimony, unless there 
is a clear relation between their heaven-won knowledge and moral 
life — unless, indeed, their teaching is practical and livable. For — 
as I read Scripture — every .word of God is verifiable and salutary; 
and it is at the peril of refutation at the earthly level that even the 
most soaring and illuminated may dare to add to that divine truth 
which is authenticated by weaving itself for salvation into the warp 
and woof of human character. The so-called divine instruction of 
my betters, while far up out of my reach, may be true, but it is not 
significant for me. Let me then be a genuine man, and not pretend 
to an understanding of what at best I can adopt only as so much 
crude assertion. " 

Here is religion of a very vital and necessary kind, the religion 
of genuineness. But it is, after all, only the No side of religion, 
and its saving of the soul is only a defensive retreat from that which 
would impair its integrity. It is religion that shuns evil, as dis- 
tinguished from that which is enraptured with the good. There 
is wanting the conquering faith, the seizing of the kingdom of heaven, 
the longing to send fire on the earth, which has ever made the world's 
greatest heroes strangers and pilgrims here below, declaring plainly 
that they seek a country. Comfortably domiciliated and unvexed by 
the sense of sin, which perhaps he has scarcely enough ideality to 
feel, our plain man simply keeps his integrity by a reaction against 
those more ethereal teachings which are so scantily appreciated as to 
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be to him vanity and falsehood. He thus appears as the prototype 
of the modern prosaic parishioner, untouched by finer spiritual 
enthusiasms, though staunch in his commercial integrity, whose 
confession of faith is: "I do not pretend to any sanctity myself, 
and I am too stupid for your fine theological distinctions, but I do 
detest a hypocrite." 

It is noticeably in keeping with this negative and defensive atti- 
tude in respect to righteousness that our philistine, as he goes on in 
the second petition to outline more positively his desired estate in 
life, simply comprehends and chooses what will not militate against 
his allegiance to God and his freedom from transgression. He 
wants neither poverty nor riches; he simply asks for his share, 
"the bread of his portion;" and we cannot too greatly admire the 
wisdom and self-restraint with which he recognizes the peril arising 
from fulness and luxury. But he expresses no aspiration for an 
unattained righteousness for which the inner man hungers and 
thirsts; his sum of felicity is that unworried and unseduced middle 
state of comfort which carries presupposed with it all necessary 
incentive to an allegiance to God and moral law. On its faith or 
aspiration side it is capable of only such a view of the kingdom of 
heaven as becomes disclosed through contrast with palpable apos- 
tasy and transgression. It is the even tenor of a life of orderly 
worship and thankfulness valued, as we value our everyday mercies, 
only in view of the contingency of losing it. It is to its degree a 
very real and vital religion; perhaps, apart from temporary and 
extraneous stimulation, the only psychological possibility for purely 
prosaic minds. 

So natural and typical is this mental portrait of the prosaic man 
that we find this Agur chapter amply explained by respectable though 
unvocal examples which we encounter every day. There is no 
need to resort to the violence of supposing an unresolved conflict 
between a doubter who asks, "Who hath ascended into heaven and 
descended ?" and a horrified champion of orthodoxy who stands up 
for the Bible and spitefully prays that he may be delivered from 
the vanity and lies of his antagonist. A little sympathetic imagination 
will enable us to read in both the man 's skeptical questionings and his 
prayer an expression of the same spiritual attitude — not unworthy of a 
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sincere man who loves God — and to find in the whole chapter as it 
stands the untinkered and genuine output of a single mind. 

Having outlined his position in relation to the world of current 
teaching, and given expression to his reactionary religious strivings, 
our philistine proceeds to carry out, in a series of somewhat elaborate 
proverbs, the r6le of plain man's homilist. Here I apprehend we 
may preserve something of the genre of his homely production by a 
ballad rendering, which I somewhat timidly append in lieu of any 
detailed exposition. 

THE WORDS OF AGUR THE SON OF JAKEH 
A Homily 

THE MESSAGE OF THE PLAIN MAN 

I have mused on high themes till I'm weary, God knows, 

And used up my wits all in vain. 
I might better leave those great subjects alone, 

And keep to what's homely and plain. 
For I'm duller by nature than average men; 

No cleverness, surely, is mine; 
And the "wisdom" they boast of I never have learned, 

Nor the lore in which holy ones shine. 

But tell me, ye wise ones who know all so well, 

How you came by these wonderful things ? 
Who has gone up to heaven, such knowledge to share 

As only Omnipotence brings? 
Who grasps the wild winds, holds the seas in His cloak. 

And the bounds of the earth thus confirms ? 
Come, tell me His name, and His son 's name as well, 

Since you live on such intimate terms! 

Approved is the word that the faithful believe — 

For a shield is the God who inspires — 
Not by puffed-up conceits, but by everyday life 

Sound and safe in its hopes and desires. 
Presume not to add to the word that awakes 

Thy soul's inner conscience of right, 
Lest He bring thee to trial, and thou stand at last 

All wrong and condemned in His sight. 
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Just two things I ask of thee, keep them not back, 

O Source of all good, while I live: 
A heart that is proof against error and lies, 

And a fortune that safety will give — 
Not riches, lest luxury tempt to renounce 

Thy rule, and thy goodness defy, 
Nor poverty, lest I be driven to steal, 

And soil thy pure name, O Most High. 

Too busy in noting a serving man's faults, 

And carrying news to his lord, 
Twere wise not to be, since the man who informs 

Is bound to be greatly abhorred. 
And the injured man's curse, or his sullen ill-will, 

Is a thing that you may not despise; 
For he'll always be glad your shortcomings to find, 

And bring out your guilt to men's eyes. 

See how some in these days of unrest curse their sires, 

And rise not their mothers to bless; 
Some in their own eyesight are wondrously clean, 

Yet defiled with their own filthiness. 
Some folks, oh how lofty their eyebrows! and some, 

Whose teeth are like sharpest drawn swords, 
Consume the afflicted and poor from the earth 

With cruel and slanderous words. 

Two daughters are born to the horseleech, whose cry 

"Give! give!" never hushes to rest — 
There are three that are never found sated — nay, four 

Ne'er cease their unsatisfied quest: 
The dark pit of Sheol that gapes for us all; 

The womb, its ambitions denied; 
The earth ever eager to drink up the floods; 

And the flame that is ne 'er satisfied. 

The eye that in pride and impiety mocks 

The sire that begot it on earth, 
And scorns to accord the respect that is due 

The mother that gave to it birth — 
That eye — ah, what fate rises up to our sight ! 

What reward for its wickedness meet! 
'Tis a morsel for crows of the valley to pluck, 

For the young of the eagle to eat. 
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Three things are too hard for me — four I've not known: 

The eagle's flight far up above; 
The serpent's rock path; the ship's course in the sea; 

And the way of the man that's in love. 
Yes, and such the adulterous woman's device — 

From herself she would hide her deep shame — 
She eats, wipes her mouth, and pronounces her deed 

Too harmless to merit its fame. 

And these are the three that disquiet the earth — 

Nay, the four that all cheerfulness kill: 
A servant enthroned in some high place of power; 

A fool when he's eaten his fill; 
A woman unwooed and disliked, when at last 

She escapes her unwedded disgrace; 
And a maid-servant, heir to her mistress, who longs 

For the death that will give her the place. 

Four creatures we see that are little on earth, 

Yet exceedingly clever are they: 
The ants in the summer time gather their food, 

And cunningly store it away. 
The conies are feeble, yet dwell in the rocks; 

The locusts go, kingless, by bands; 
The lizard's at home in the halls of the king, 

Where she boldly holds on with her hands. 

Then three are they — look at them — stately in step- 
Yes, four that go grandly along: 

The lion, the mightiest one among beasts, 
Disdaining to turn from the throng; 

The greyhound, close-girded, the stamping he-goat; 
And, lastly, the king in that hour 

When, all foemen subdued, none are found who presume 
To rise up and question his power. 

If foolish you've been in exalting yourself, 

Or are musing deep schemes in your mind, 
Be wary and prudent, lay hand upon mouth; 

'Tis wisest, you surely will find. 
For churning of milk will bring butter, we know, 

And wringing the nose will bring blood; 
And likewise the forcing of anger brings strife, 

A spreading and dangerous flood. 



